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EUROPE FROM 911  TO 1198

The march of
Neustria

Charles the
Simple and
Lorraine

But the greatest march of all was that of Neustria,
created for Robert the Strong, who besides being count of
Paris also dominated the counties of Maine, Anjou, and Blois.
The ambition of the Robertine house dictated the fortunes
of the French kingdom in the tenth century. Sometimes it
grasped at the throne itself, at others it was content to
govern without the title, until at last in the person of Hugh
Capet it dispossessed the Carolingians for good and all.
Robert the Strong's son Odo had been king of France, and
though on his death in 898 the Carolingian Charles the Simple
succeeded to the throne, the new marquis of Neustria, Odo's
brother Robert, had no fears as to his capacity to bend the
king to his own will. Besides his great principality in the
centre, he was supported by his two sons-in-law, duke Raoul
of Burgundy and count Herbert II of Vermandois. Hemmed
in by Vermandois on the north, Burgundy on the south, and
Neustria on the west, the Carolingian king, whose only
important possession was Laon, was indeed in wretched state.

Yet Charles the Simple showed a capacity which belied
his name and surprised his masters. Whether or no he
visualised all the consequences, he must at least be given
some credit for the treaty of St. Clair-sur-Epte, which created
the duchy of Normandy for Rollo in 911. Though it did not
immediately put an end to Norman aggression, it proved to
be the correct solution of the problem. His own most urgent
need was to extricate himself from the strangle-hold of
Robert and Robert's sons-in-law ; he saw the one possibility,
and he acted upon it with a vigour that deserved success.
His only outlet was to the east, and though this meant an
intrusion upon the German kingdom, the prospects both in
place and time were propitious. The Carolingian line had
come to an end in Germany, the new ruler was helpless against
the dukes, and Charles could justly lay claim to the family
domains in Lorraine. The Lothringian nobles were of the
same view, and transferred their allegiance to the French
king. There seemed to be the opportunity of building up
the power of Austrasia again, and of restoring the family
fortunes in the same way that they had been created, by a
victory over Neustria, Charles showed less wisdom in his
selection of Hagano, a humble-born Lorrainer, as his chief
adviser and the principal recipient of his bounty; he could